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HE Author of the ſubſequent Treatiſe | on 
Tux ArxT or Maxine WINES rrOM 
1 FLowrns, and HERBS, ALL THE NATIVE 
bo han OF l bb 2 &c. hav- 
time perſed 

| bis i intimate — — a ſmall impreſſion 8 
SOME of the Receipts, they were ſo highly 
approved of by ſeveral Gentlemen and Ladies in 
| the country, as to occaſion his being often impor- 
tuned for copies; ns it inconvenient to 


* F this | | 0 ! 175 . 
TIE years. 'In fact, the theory and practice 
of Manacmco ENOLIsn Win Es, DisTILLING, 
Tx AzT or PickxLinG and PrESERvinc, has 
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The ſucceſs of the laſt Edition 
that, in leſs than three months, a large 
has been ſold ; he has now re- printed it, 


age ae 


ſeveral new Receipts to the Maps Wines, beſides 
a complete article of DisTiLLnG, &c. which he 
flatters himſelf will be an agreeable return for 
the encouragement he has met with from the 
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over- grown vines, or heads; 


beſt root on the nether part is very fine to behold. 
You ſhould alſo cleanſe them from ſuperfluous roots, 
and ſet them in for a vine. Such prepared roots, 
N far better than others; 
for the Wortlings, i 
together, are better 
froſts, when 
with 
more 
ſides 
fuch as 
are cut 
ſtock. 
If you 
that has 


Wihout fach | 

fall off, becauſe the driving in ſuch a new 
if the be rich, 1s too ſtrong, 
violen y out of the bloſſoms . wS$e2 x07 


twig. 
ſo much ſtrength and driving, as it hath need of to 
the full ſeed, and enough for the ſaving of it. 


more immediately the ſubject of this Treatiſe. 
To make Wine of Grapes of the Growth of England. 
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with the feet, as practiſed in France, 
. Tile care you bak 
naſty ſlovenly way. e care you 

as little as may be, for that will make the 
of a bitteriſh 5 OY 

become pulp, or maſh, provide a tap at the bottom 
of your caſk, tie a hair-cloth over the foſſet, and let 
out that which will run voluntarily of itſelf, as the 
beſt wine; then take out the pul 


it no other way 
has quite paſſed over its ferment, which you may 
_ F and thus 
ordinary white grapes, you may make a 
a of the red claret 
© if br wei colin. e 
little braſil, boi 
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and ordering wine "and other liquors, I 
occaſion to treat more at large hereafter. 


To make Wine of Gooſbernes. 
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To make and order Currant Wine. 
EE four gallons of curious cooling ſpring, 

| & calc an 
a moderate fire, ſcum it well, and ſtir into it eight 
| of the beſt virgin- honey; when that is 
diſſolved, take off the water, and ſtir 
it about to raiſe the ſcum, which take clean 
| it is thus out 
quantity of juice of red currants moderately ripe, 


without any green ones among them, which being 
well ſtrained, mix it well with the water and honey, 
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y be made, that will equal in ft 
tneſs many forts of white wine; but as for 
the black, or Dutch currants, I approve nat of 
them, but in medicinal, wines, which I ſhall 
have ſome occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 


Another way of making Currant Wine. 


FTER gathering your currants, which you 
A, mus do when the weather is dry, and 

r 

as not to bruiſe them with your fingers; put them 

into a pan, and bruiſe them with a convenient wooden 
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then let it ſtand about twenty hours (accord 
ing to the quantity) after which ſtrain it — 
| : e. 


The French way ib make this Wile. 

| Steep two of raſberries in a | 
-four hours; then ſtrain them, and put to 

the liquor three quarters of a,pound of raiſins of 
the fun, well ſtoned, and let them continue four or 
five days, ſomerimes ſtirring them well ; then pour 
y, that the cleareſt may be taken away, 


it. off 


enough for the palate, you may add ſome. ſugar, 


about half a pound to a gallon will be ſufficient ; 


Keep it in a cool place. 

/ . 

"Gather the ridderticr wh the, and bruiſe them; 
ſtrain them through a bag made of woollen into 4 
jar. Put about a pound of the beſt double-refined 
loaf-ſugar, mix the whole well together, and ſtop 
it cloſe. Pour it off as clear as poſſible, after it 
four days. common method is to 


of white, wine to one quart of the 


gallon of ſ;ck, 


that up you pour off, If you find it not fweer 


Its virtues.) This is à very ric | 
to conſumptive bodies, allays 


DD Wine. 


KE two gallons of white wine, and 
Merella cherries take away | 


between two weighty planks, 
. maſh them, and then it will 


. 


a ſieve, or coarſe cloth; ſqueezing them 
and pour the liquor into a kettle. Put it on 


hand; take the berries and ſtrain them 


the fire, let it boil;- and put in as many pounds of 


Liſbon ſugar as there ate quarts of juice, and ſcum - 
ir often. Then let ir ſettle, and pour it off into a 


cover it cloſe. I have known many 
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foreign wine whatever 


tis 


ale 
it with their raiſin· wine, by putting 4 
elder ſyrup to every mg it 
iſin wine an exquiſite fine flavour, equal 
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and it 
not be much werder Rheniſh in learns = 
taſte. 

o make wine of pears, 


clary, . So x and to every 
barrel a pound, or pint of the fyrup of black-ber- 
ries, and, after fermentation and refining, it will be 


of a curious wine taſte, like ſherry, 


% Pp 8 1 — 

cyder and perry, to, in a higher degree, by the 
addition and alteration ; being cooling, reſtorative, 
eaſing pains in the liver, or or ſpleen, cleanſing the 


bowels, and creating a good appetite. 
| To mate Wine of Cherries. 


1 AKE cherries, indifferen „of any ted 
e 


chen 
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vens nature in its decay; it is alſo good againſt 
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then put them into an earthen glazed pan 1 
with your clean hands ſqueeze them to a pulp; 6 
you may do it with.a wooden ladle, or preſſer, and 
io let them continue ywelve hows bn — 


conveniency; | 
{cum ariſe, IR LAN take it clean off ; 


Jr fogar, and let it Ws 6 purge. ſeven or 
eight days; draw it off, when you find it clear, 
into leſſer caſks, or bottles ; keep it cool, as other 
wines, and in ten or twelve days it will be ripe. 

Its virtues.] This is a great cooler of the body 
in hot weather; Fr 


violent pains in the head, and ſwooning fits. 
To make Wine of Peaches and Apricots. a 


AKE peaches, nectarines, &c. when they are 
full of juice, pare them, and take the ſtones 
out; then ſlice them thin, and put about a gallon to 
two of water, and a quart of white wine; 
put them over a fire gently to ſimmer a conſider- 


12 till the ſliced fruit become ſoft; then 


off the liquid part into other peaches chas 
ve been ſo uſed and bruiſed, Wang, 
them ſtand twelve hours, ſometimes. with 


a pound and a half to each gallon; boil 


an ounce of beaten cloves in a quart of white wine, 
and add it, which will give 
Wine of a may- be ail; dh coly he 


e ay yon 
eh ee they are of » mip 


11 
dulcid or luſcious quality; only to give it a curious 


flavour, boil an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of nutmegs in a quart of white wine; and when 
the wine is on the ferment, pour the liquid part in 
hot, and hang a bunch of freſh well-flower- 
ed, into the caſk, by a ſtring at the for three 
days; draw it off, and keep it in bottles, which are 
molt proper to preſerve theſe ſort of wines. 

Their virtues.) They are moderately warming and 
reſtorative, very good in conſumptions, to create 
an appetite, and recover decayed and waſting bo- 
dies ; they looſen the hardneſs of the belly, and 
give eaſe to the pains of the ſtomach. 


To make Wine of Quinces. 

Ather the quinces when ripe, in a 
day, rub of the pow wi . K. T7 
cloth, then lay them in hay or ſtraw, for ten days, 
to ſweat; ſo cut them in quarters, and take out the 
core, and bruiſe them well in a maſhing-tub with 
a wooden beetle, and ſqueeze out the liquid part, 
by preſſing them in a hair-bag by degrees in a 
cyder-preſs ; ſtrain this liquor through a fine ſteve, 
then warm it gently over a fire, and ſcum it, but 
ſuffer it not to boil ; ſprinkle into it loaf-ſugar re- 
duced to powder, then in a gallon of water, and a 
quart of white wine, boil a dozen or fourteen large 
quinces thinly ſliced ; add two pounds of fine ſugar, 
and then ſtrain out the liquid part, and mingle it 
with the natural juice of the quinces, put it into a 
caſk not to fill it, and jumble them well together ; 
then let it ſtand to ſettle ; put in juice of clary half 
a pint to five or fix gallons, and mix it with a little 
flour and white of eggs, then draw it off, and if 
it be not ſweet en ugh, add more ſugar, and a 
quart of the beſt malmſey: you may, to make it 
the better, boil a quarter of a pound of ſtoned 
raiſins of the ſun, and a quarter of an ounce of 
D cinnamon, 
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cinnamon, in a quart of the liquor, to the con- 
ſumption of a third part, and ſtraining the liquor, 
put it into the caſk when the wine 1s upon the 
ferment. 5 01 

Its virtues.) This wine is a oral, cool- 
ing and refreſhing the ra par: is good, 
moderately do.” in all hot diſeaſes; allays — 
fluſhing of the face, and St. Anthony's fire ; 4 
away inflammations, and is very beneficial in 
breakings out, blotches, boils, or ſores. | 


To make Birch Wine. 


S this is a liquor bur little underſtood, I ſhall 
be as particular as * in my directions 
concerning it. In the firſt place, as 1 the ſeaſon 
for getting the liquor from Birch trees, which ſome- 
times * 2 the latter end of February or be- 
ginning of March, before the leaves ſhoot out, as 
the ſap begins to riſe; and this is according to the 
mildneſs or rigour of the weather; and if the time 
is delayed, the juice will grow too thick to be 
drawn out, which ſhould be as thin and clear as 
ſſible. The method of procuring the juice is by 
ring holes in the trunk of the tree, and fixing 
foſſets made of elder ; but care ſhould be taken 
not to tap it in too many places at once, for fear of 
hurting the tree. If the tree is large, it may be 
bored in five or fix places at once, and place bot- 
tles to let it drop in. When you have extracted 
a proper quantity, three, four, or five gallons from 
different trees, cork the bottles very cloſe, and roſin 
or wax them till you begin to make your wine, 
which ſhould be as ſoon as poſſible after you have 
got the juice. 

As ſoon as you begin, boil the ſap as long as 
you can take off any ſcum; and put four pounds of 
fine loaf- ſugar to every gallon of the juice, and the 
peel of a lemon cut thin; then * it again for 


near 
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hear an hout, ſcumming it all the while, and pour 
it into a tub. As ſoon as it is almoſt cold, work 


it with a toaſt ſpread with yeaſt, and let it ſtand 


five or ſix days, ſtirring it twice or three times 
each day. Take a caſk that will contain it, and 
put a lighted match dipped well in brimſtone into 
the caſk; ſtop it up till the match is burnt out, 
and then tun your wine into it, putting the bung 
lightly in till it has done working. Bung it very 
cloſe for about three months, bottle it off for 
c it 1s put in the 


To make Wine of Plums, Damaſcens, Sc. 

T O do this, take what plums you pleaſe, mix 

thoſe of a ſweet taſte with an allay of thoſe 
that are ſomewhat ſour, though they muſt be all in- 
clining to ripeneſs ; ſlit them in halves, ſo that the 
ſtones may be taken out, then maſh them gently, 
and add a little water and honey ; the better to 
moiſten them, boil to every gallon of pulp of your 
plums a gallon of ſpring- water, put in it a few bay 
leaves and cloves; add as much ſugar as will well 
ſweeten it, ſcum off the froth, and let it cool, then 
preſs the fruit, ſqueezing our the liquid part ; ſtrain 
all through a fine ſtrainer, and put the water and 


Juice up all together in a caſk , let it ſtand and fer- 


ment three or four days, fine it with white ſugar, 
flour, and whites of eggs, draw it off into bottles, 
then cork it up, that the air may not prejudice it z 
in twelve days it will be ripe, and taſte like ſherry, 
or rather a nearer flavour of Canary. 

Damaſcens may be ordered as other plums, 
tho* they produce a tarter wine, more clear, and 
laſting; but put not ſo much water to them a s to 
luſcious plums, unleſs you mix ſome ſweet wine 
with it, as Malaga, Canary, or the like; or infuſe 
D 2, raiſins 


( 20 ) 
raiſins of the fun in it, which will give it a rich 
mellow taſte. 

Their . s.] Theſe, as other wines made of 
Engliſh fruit, are moderately cooling, purify the 
blood, and cleanſe the reins ; _— 222 
urine, and contribute much to ſoft ſlumbers, and 
a quiet reſt, by ſending up gentle refreſhing ſpirits 
to the brain, which diſpel heat and noxious vapours, 


and put that noble part in a right temperature. 
To make Wine of Englifh Figs. 


O do this, take the large blue figs, pretty ripe; 
ſteep them in white wine, ＋ 4 —. made ſome 


ſlits in them, that they may ſwell and gather in 
the fubſtance of the wine; then lice ſome other 
figs, and let them ſimmer over a fire in fair water 
till they are reduced to a kind of pulp, ſtrain out 
the water, preſſing the pulp hard, and pour it as 
hot as may be to thoſe figs that are infuſed in the 
wine, let the quantities be near equal, the water 
ſomewhat more than the wine and n then having 
infuſed twenty-four hours, maſh them well together, 
and draw off what will run voluntarily, then preſs 
the reſt, and if it prove not pretty ſweet, add loaf- 
ſugar to render it fo; let it ferment, and add a 
little honey and ſugar-candy to it, then fine it with 
_— ies of and a little :ſing-glaſs, and ſo draw 
it for uſe. 

"> virtues.) ] This is chiefly appropriated to de- 
fects of the lungs, helping ſhortneſs of breath, re- 
moving colds or inflammations of the lungs ; it alſo 
comforts the ſtomach, and eaſes pains of the bowels. 


To make Wine of Roſes. 


O do this, fit a glaſs baſon, or body, or for 
want of it, a well glazed earthen veſſel, and 

put into it three gallons of roſe-water, drawn with 
a cold ſtill; put into it a convenient quantity i 
018 


( 21 ) 
roſe-leaves ; cover it cloſe, and it for an hour 
in a ket or our of water, heating it over the 
fire to take out the whole h tincture of 
the roſes, and when cold, preſs the roſe · leaves hard 
into the liquor, and ſteep freſh ones in, repeating 
it till the liquor has got a full ſtrength of the roſes ; 
and then to every gallon of liquor add three pounds 
of loat-ſugar ; ſtir it well, it may melt and 
diſperſe in every part, then put it up into a caſk, 
or other convenient veſſel, to ferment; and to make 
it do ſo the better, add a little fixed nitre and flour, 
and two or three whites of eggs; let it ſtand to cool 
about thirty days, and it will be ripe, and have a 
curious flavour, having the whole ſtrength and ſcent 
of the roles in it; and you may add, to meliorate 
it, ſome wine and ſpices, as your taſte or inclina- 
tion leads you. 
By this way of infuſion, wine of carnations, 
clove-gilly-flowers, violets, primroſes, or any flower 
having a curious ſcent, may be made; to which, 
to prevent repetition, I refer you. 

The virtues.] Wines thus made, are not only 
pleaſant. in taſte, but rich and medicinal, 
excellent for ſtrengthening the heart, refreſhing the 
ſpirits, and gently cooling the 55 making it 
lenitive, and ſo purges the rt d igeſtion of phlegm, 
and even choler; abates the = of the fever, 
quenches thirſt, mitigates the inflammation of the 
intrails, and may, on ſundry occaſions, ſerve for a 
goods counter-poilon. 


To make Cowſlip Vine. 


UT five pounds of loaf - ſugar to four gallons 

of fair water, ſimmer them over a fire half an 

„ to well diſſolve the ſugar, and when it is 
taken off, and cold, put in- half a peck 12 
flowers, clean picked and gently bruiſed; 32 

two ſpoonfuls of new ale-yeaſt, and a pound — 
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rup of lemons beaten with it, with a lemon- 


( 22 ) 


of 
two. Pour the whole into a well-ſeaſoned — or 
veſſel, let them ſtand cloſe ſtopped for three days, 
that they may ferment well; then put in ſome juice 
of cowſlips, and give it a convement ſpace to work, 
and when it has ſtood a month draw it off into bot- 
tles, putting a little lump of loat-ſugar into each, 
by which means you may keep it well the ſpace of 
a year. In like manner you may make wine of ſuch 
other like flowers that are of a pleaſant taſte and 
ſcent, as oxlips, jeſſamine, = comfry, 
ſcabeons, feather- few, fumi and many more, 
as your fancy and taſte may 1 you. Having ſhew- 
ed you different ways to let you know that you 
need not exactly keep to one od rule, but pleaſe 
your palate by ſuch additions as you think conve- 
nient ; though by ſtraying too far, you may hap- 
E to mar the whole deſign: therefore in all things, 
p as near as you can to the rules I have given. 
Its virtues.} Cowſlip-wine, moderately drank, 
much helps the palſy, cramp, convulſions, and all 
other diſeaſes of the nerves and finews ; alſo eaſes 
pains of the joints, and gout, and * contri- 
butes to the curing of ruptures. 


To mate Scurvy-Graſs Wine. 


CURVY-GRASS, or ſpoon-wort, is a very 
ſovereign medicinal herb, appropriated chiefly 
to the health of Engliſh bodies. 

Take the beſt large ſcurvy-graſs tops and leaves, 
in May, June, or July, bruiſe them well in a ſtone 
mortar, then put them in a well glazed earthen 
veſſel, and ſprinkle them over with ſome powder of 
chryſtal of tartar, then ſmear them over with vir- 
gin honey, and being covered cloſe, let it ſtand 
twenty-four hours; then ſet water over a gentle 
fre, putting to every gallon three pints of honey, 
and when the ſcum riſes take it off, and let it com; 

then 
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then put your ſtamped ſcurvy-graſs into a 
and pour the liquor to it, ſetting the veſſel conve- 
niently end-ways, with a tap at the bottom, and 
when it has been infufed twenty-four hours, draw 
off the liquor, and ſtrongly preſs the juice and 
moiſture out of the herb into the barrel, or veſſel, 
and put the liquor up again ; then put a little new 
ale-yeaſt to it, and ſuffer it to ferment three days, 
, the place of the bung or vent, with a 
piece of bread ſpread over with muſtard- ſeed, down- 
ward, in a cool place, and let it continue till it is 
fine, and drinks briſk ; then is the time to draw off 
the fineſt part, leaving only the dregs behind: add 
more herb, and ferment it with whites of eggs, 
flour, and fixed nitre verjuice, or the juice of 
grapes, if they are to be had; to which add fix 
pounds of the ſyrup of muſtard, all mixed and well 
beaten together, to refine it down, and it will drink 
briſk, but is not very pleaſant ; being here inſerted 
among artificial wines, rather for the ſake of health 
than tor the delightfulneſs of its taſte. 

Its virtues.] It helps digeſtion, warms cold ſto- 
machs, carries off phlegm, purifies the blood, 
purges out ſalt watery humours, cleanſes the bowels 
from cold ſlimineſs, eaſes pains in the limbs, head, 
heart, and ſtomach; eſpecially thoſe proceeding 
from ſcorbutic humours, &c. 


To make Wine of Mint, Balm, and other Herbs, &c. 


IRS T, diſtil the herb in the cold-ſtill, then 
add honey to it, and work as in ſcurvy graſs, 
and then refine it, and work it down by a due pro- 
portion of its own ſyrup; by this means the wine 
will become very fragrant, and contain the whole 
virtue of the herb: Wormwood wine, wine of rue, 
cardus, and ſuch ſtrong phyſical herbs, may be 
made by infuſion only, in mall white wines, cyder, 
perry, or the like, adding a little ſweets to Rue 
em 


( 24 ) 
them that may be more agreeable 
That of black currants may 
currants, and is very uſeful in . 
Their virtues.] Wines made of Mint, Balm, 
Wormwood, Rue, &c. reſiſt peſtilential airs, are 
good in agues, and cold diſeaſes ; prevent fits of 
the mother and vapours, eaſe pains in the joints and 
finews, cleanſe the blood, and frequently prevent 
apoplexies, epilepſies, and the like. Theſe wines 
contain not only the virtues of the herbs, but greatly 

ſtrengthen and reyive the decay of nature. 


To make Orange Wine. 


UT twelve pounds of fine ſugar, and the 
whites of eight eggs, well beaten, into ſux 
gallons of ſpring-water ; let it boil an hour, ſcum- 
ming it all the time; take jt off, and when it is 
pretty cool, put in the juice of fifty Seville oranges, 
and fix ſpoonfuls of good ale yeaſt, and let it ſtand 
two days: then put it in another veſſel with two 
quarts of Rheniſh wine, and the juice of twelve 
lemons ; you muſt let the juice of lemons and wine, 
and two pounds of double refined ſugar, ſtand 
cloſe covered ten or twelve hours before you put ir 
into the veſſel to your orange wine, and ſcum off 
the ſeeds before you put it in. The lemon 
mult be put in with the oranges, half the rinds muſt 
be put into the veſſel; it muſt ſtand ten or twelye 
days before it is fit to bottle. 


To make Sage Wine. 


OIL twenty-ſix quarts of ſpring water a quar- 
ter of an hour, _—#_ it 18 222 

ut twenty-five ds of Malaga raiſins pic 
rubbed. — eqn it, with almoſt half a4 buſhel 
of red ſage ſhred, and a porringer of ale yeaſt , 
ſtir all well together, and let it ſtand in a tub, co- 
vered warm fix or ſeven days, ſtirring it once a 


day; 
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put it in a runlet. 


To make Turnip Wine. 
AKE a good many turnips, them, lice 
1 them, 2+ than ines © cer won, and preſs 
out all the juice very well. To every gallon of 
juice, have three pounds of lump ſugar, t 
. veſſel ready juſt big enough to hold the juice, put 
your ſugar into a veſſel; and alſo to every n 
of juice half a pint of brandy. Pour in the juice, 
lay ſomething over the bung for a week, to ſee 
if it works. If it does, you muſt not bring it 
down till it has done working, then ſtop it cloſe for 
three months, and draw it off into another veſlel. 
When it is fine, bottle it off. 
Cyprus Wine imitated. 
AF OU muſt to nine gallons of water, put nine 
uarts of the juice of the white elder-berries, 
EN been preſſed gently from the berries, with 
the hand, and paſſed through a ſieve, without 
bruiſing the kernels of the berries : add to every 
gallon of liquor three pounds of Liſbon ſugar, and 
to the whole quantity put an ounce and a half of 
. ginger ſliced, and three quarters of an ounce of 
cloves ; then boil this near an hour, taking off the 
ſcum as it riſes, and pour the whole to cool in an 
open tub, and work it with ale yeaſt, ſpread upon 
a toaſt of white bread. for three days, and then 
tun it into a veſſel that will juſt hold it, adding 
about a pound and half of raiſins of the fun ſplit, 
to lie in liquor till we draw it off, which ſhould not 
be till the wine is fine, which you will find in Ja- 
nuary, 


E N, B, 


(8:3. 
N. B. This wine is ſo much like the fine rich 
wine brought from Cyprus, in its colour and fla- 
vour, that it has deceived the beſt judges. 


To make Gilliflower Wine. 


O three gallons of water, put ſix pounds of the 
beſt powder ſugar, boil the ſugar and water to- 
gether for the ſpace of half an hour, keep ſcumming 
it as the ſcum riſes; let it ſtand to cool, beat up three 
ounces of ſyrup of betony, with a large ſpoonful 
of ale-yeaſt, put it into the liquor, and brew it well 
; then having a peck of gilliflowers, cut 
from the ſtalks, vt Cem into the liquor, let them 
infuſe and work together three days, covered with 
a cloth ; ſtrain it, and put it into a caſk, and let it 
ſettle for three or four weeks, then bottle it. 
To make Mead, 

Aving got thirteen gallons of water, put thirty 
H —_— of honey to it, boil and om it well; 
then take roſemary, thyme, bay-leaves, and ſweet- 
briar, one handful all together, boil it an hour; 
then put it into a tub, with two or three handfuls 
of ground malt; ſtir it till it is blood-warm; then 
ſtrain it through a cloth, and put it into a tub 
again; cut a toaſt round a quartern loaf, and ſpread 
it over with good ale yeaſt, and put it into your 
tub; and when the liquor is quite over with the 
yeaſt, put it up in your veſſel; then take of cloves, 
mace, and nutmegs, an ounce and a half; of gin- 
ger ſliced, an ounce; bruiſe the ſpice; and tie it 
up in a rag, and hang it in the veſſel; ſtop it up 
clote for uſe. | | 
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Of SMA W mMehorated. 
T is certain that weak wines may be raifed and 
improved on the rich lees of wine that is drawn 
off; and indeed we know it is common to draw off 
ſuch ſmall wines, and put them on ſuch lees : by 
this the profit of the vintners is greatly enlarged. We 
alſo ſee that wine 1s fed with proper food, as ſweet 


fleſh, ſalt of tartar, or the ſweet and volatile ſpirit 
of tartar; but more eſpecially with the quinteſſence 


of wine, eſſential ſalts, prepared oils, herbs, and 
things of an aromatical nature ; why then may not 
wine be greatly bettered by the animal ſpirit 
or quinteſſence extracted from other wines? For 
the animal part of wine only, and nothing elſe, can 
increaſe the 2 of wine. a 
If the quinteſſence be drawn out of one ſmall 
wine, and added to another, it will make that rich, 
tho” the other is altogether impoveriſhed. For this 
reaſon it is better that one be loſt, which may 
ſerve for vinegar, than both remain uſeleſs. This 
cannot be ſo well demonſtrated by words as by 
practice; for which reaſon I ſhall give ſome ex- 
amples to prove my aſſertion ; viz. 
To make Artificial Claret. 
1 the juice or water of clary, diſtil it i 
a cold ſtill, one part; redſtreak cyder, h 
a part; Malaga raiſins, beaten in a mortar, ſix 


pounds; the fat mother of claret, one pound; co- 
ver them in a cloſe veſſel for fifteen days in order to 


ferment, then draw off the liquor into another veſ- 


E 2 
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fel, and to every gallon add half a pint of the juice 
of mulberries, blackberries, or gooſberries, and a 


pint of the ſpirit of clary; to the whole put three 
ſpoonfuls of flour, and the whites of two new-laid 
eggs, with a dram of iſing-glaſs ; beat theſe toge- 
ther, and add to the liquor two pounds of the ſy- 
rup of clary, and it will refine down, and be very 
rich, not diſtinguiſhable from the right claret, un- 
leſs by thoſe well ſkilled in wines : of this there are 

great quantities ſold, when French wines are very 
dear, and ſcarce to be come at. ; 


To make Artificial Malaga, Canary Wine, &c. 


AKE a caſk that has been well ſeaſoned with 
right old Malaga ; new trim it, and hoop it 
ſtrong, 33 it open at one end, to which open 
end a cloſe cover muſt be fitted, to take off and 
put on at pleaſure, and keep it in all ſeaſons in a 
warm place; fill it with ſpring or conduit water, 
and to every gallon of water add ſix pounds of the 
beſt Malaga raiſins, well bruiſed, and ſprinkle on 
every twenty gallons a handful of calx wine; then 
place the cover cloſe, and keep it warm with cloths 
faſtened about it, and ſo let it continue four or five 
days to work and ferment; after that open it, and 
ſee if the raiſins are floating on the top of the wa- 
ter; and if you find they are, preſs them down 
again, and ſo do every four or five days, letting 
them ſtand three weeks or a month; then tap the 
veſſel three or four inches above the bottom, and 
try if the liquor taſtes ; and if it does not, let it ſtand 
longer, till it has got the true flavour; then draw 
it off into another caſk that has had Malaga in it, 
and to every twenty 7 put a pint of the beſt 
aqua vitæ, a quart of Alicant wine, and two new- 


laid eggs beaten together, and let it ſtand in a vault- 
ed cellar, or ſuch- like place, till it be fit for drink- 
ing; if it want ſweetneſs, put in a little fine loaf- 

ſugar, 
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ſugar, and it will abundantly anſwer expecta- 
— 1 and this daſhed with a little hs woes or 
curious briſk pippin cyder, may paſs for Canary. 
And thus not only artificial Malaga may be 
ma but _ artificial 3 for it cannot but 
be * an ingenious perſon may, by theſe 
examples, invent and prepare other ſo 7 wines 
different from theſe in taſte ; for * Fare got 
the knowledge of the different herbs that bear a 
ſimilarity to the different —_— of the true wine, 
whether ſtyptic, acid, mild, luſcious, fat, or balſa- 
mic, ſo muſt the imitation of the different ſorts of 
wines be, whether Ribella, Tent, Rapadavia, Ca- 
nary, or any others: as for white wine, or Rhe- 
iſh, you may make them of ſweeter or tarter cy- 
ders, as you find in the directions given for ma- 
king artificial Claret, bating the colouring ; though - 
you muſt be at the labour and charge of fining 
them more, on purpoſe to keep up a good body. 


To reſtore Pricted Wines. 


O do this, take the wine down to the lees in 
another caſk, where the lees of good winc 
are freſh; then take a pint of ſtrong aqua vitz, 
ſcrape half a pound of yellow bees-wax into it, and 
by heating the ſpirit melt the wax over a gentle fire; 
then dip in it a cloth, and ſet it on fire with a brim- 
ſtone match ; put it in flaming at the bung, and 
ſtop the caſk clo. 


To reſtore Wines decayed by too much Vent, or Sowering. 


Stir and ferment it well with a flat-ended ſtick, 
till you have removed it in all parts, and made it 
ferment, but touch not the lees; then pour in a 
pint of aqua vitz, and ſtop it up cloſe, and at the 
end of ten days it will be tolerably reſtored. Wine 
that is decayed by too much vent, may be recovered 
— , 

or 


— > -—— 
— 
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For muſty Wines, or ſuch as have got a Twang of the 
Caſk; . 
To remedy this, rack it off upon lees of rich 
wine of the ſamg ſort; then put into a bag four 
ounces of the powder of knerel berries, and two 
ounces of the filings .of ſteel; let it 7 
ſtring to the middle of the wine, and ſo by 
lower it, as you draw it off. 


To binder Mine from Turning. 


Put a pound of melted lead in fair water into 
your caſk, pretty warm, and ſtop it cloſe. 


To take away the ill Scent of Wine. 


Bake a long rouler of dough, when it is ſtuck 
well with cloves; let it thoroughly bake, and 
hang it in your caſk, and it will remove the ill 
ſcent from the wine, by gathering it to itſelf. 


To remedy a bitter or ſower ſcent. 


Take half a peck of barley, and boil it in two 
quarts of water, till one half of the water be waſt- 
ed; ſtrain it, let it ſettle well, and pour it into the 
wine-caſk, ſtirring it without touching the lees. 


To ſoften Green Wine. 


Put in a little vinegar, wherein litharge has 
been well ſteeped, and boil ſome honey to draw out 
the wax ; ſtrain it through a cloth, and put a quart 
of it into a tierce; and this will mend it in ſummer 
eſpecially : ſome, when they perceive the wine 
turning, put in a ſtone of unſlacked lime: this will 
make 1t very good. 


To keep Wine from ſowering. 


Boil a gallon of wine, with ſome beaten oyſter- 
ſhells and crabs claws calcined ; ſtrain out the li- 
3 quid 


1 
quid part, and when it is cool put it into green 
wine, and it will give it a pleaſant lively taſte. 


To ſteeten Nine. 


Fill it upon the lees, put a handful of the flowers 
of clary, and infuſe in it; add a pound of muſtard- 
ſeed dry ground, which in a bag muſt be ſunk to 
the bottom of the caſk. 


Artificial Malmſey. 

Take Engliſh galingale, and cloves, each a dram ; 
beat them to powder, and infuſe them a day and a 
nigh- in a pinc of aqua vitz, in a wooden veſſel 
kept cioſe covered; then put it into good claret, 
and it vill make twelve or fourteen gallons of good 
Malmiey in five or ſix days; the drugs may be 
hung in a bag in the caſk. 


To make Wine ſettle well. 


Take a pint of wheat, and boil it till it burſt in 
a quart of water, and become very ſoft 3 then 
ſqueeze it through a new linen cloth, and put a 
pant of the liquid part into a hogſhead of —— 
white wine, and it will fine it. 

To make Wormwood Wine. 

Take a good briſk Rheniſh wine, or white wine, 
and hang a pound of Roman wormwood in a 
into it, clean ſtripped from the groſs ſtalks, 
well dried ; and in ten or twelve days infuſion it 
will give it a taſte and curious colour beyond what - 
it had before : this may be done as it is drawn, by 
dropping three or four drops of chemical ſpirit, or 
oil of wormwood, into a quart of wine. 


To make Rough Claret. 


Put a quart of claret to two quarts of ſloes, bake 
them in a gentle oven till they haye ſtewed out a 
| great 
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rn then pour off what is 
1quid, and ſqueeze out the reſt ; and half a pint of 
this will rough ten gallons. 


To recover the loſt Colour of White Wine, or Rhe- 
niſh Wine. 


To do this eifeftually, rack the wine from the 
lees, and if the colour of the wine be faint and 
tawny, put in coniac- lees, and pour the wine upon 
them, rolling and jumbling them together a con- 
ſiderable time in the caſk; in ten or twelve days 
rack off the wine, and it will be of a proper colour, 
and drink briſk and fine. 


To prevent the Decay of lowering Wine. 

Take roach-allum powdered, an ounce, draw 
out four gallons of the wine, ſtrew the powder 
in it; beat it well for the ſpace of half an hour, 
then fill up the caſk, and fet it on broach, being 
careful to let it take yent ; by this means, in three 
or four days you will find it a curious briſk wine. 


Of Racking Wine. 

This is done with ſuch inſtruments as are uſeful, 
and appropnated to the manner of doing it, and 
cannot be ſo well deſcribed by words as by ſeeing it 
done; however, this obſerve in doing it: Let it be 
when the wind ſets full North, and the weather is 
temperate and clear, that the air may the berter 
agree with the conſtitution of the wine, and make it 
take more kindly. It is moreover moſt proper to 
be done in the increaſe of the moon, when ſhe is 


under the earth, and not in full height, &c, 


To make Wines ſcent well, and give them à curious 
| Flavour. | 
Take powder of ſulphur, two ounces, half an 


ounce of calamus, incorporate them well together, 
an d 


| ( 33 ) 
and put them into a pint and a half of orange- 
water ; let them ſteep n it a conſiderable time, and 
then, drawing off the water, melt the ſulphur and 
calamus in an iron- pan, and dip in it as many rags 
as will ſoak it up, which put into the caſk; then 
rack — wine, and put in a pint of roſe-water, 


and ing the hogſhead, roll it up and down 
half an hour, after which let it continue ſtill two 
days, and by ſo ordering any Gaſcoigne, or red 
wine, it will have a pleaſant ſcent and guſt. 


To mend Wines that Rope. 


When you have ſet your caſk abroach, place a 
coarſe linen cloth before the bore, then pur in the 
linen, and rock it in a dry caſk ; add five or fix 
ounces of the powder of allum, roll and jumble 
them ſufficiently together, and upon ſettling it will 
be fined down, and prove a very fluid pleaſant wine, 
both in taſte and ſcent. | | 


To mend White, or Rheniſh Wines. 


If theſe wines have an unpleaſant taſte, the beſt 
way is ſpeedily fo draw either of them half off, and 
to either of the halves put two gallons of new 
milk, a handful of bay-falt, and as much rice 
mix and beat them well together for half an hour, 
with a ſtaff, or paddler, then fill up the caſk, and 
when you have well rolled it, turn it over in the 
lees, and two or three days after you may broach 
it, and it will drink very fine and briſk. 


Another way to mend the Colour of White Wines, &c. 


Take a gallon or more of morning's milk, put it 
into the caſk, and mix it well with rolling ; then, 
when you perceive it is well ſettled, put in three or 
four ounces of iſing- glaſs, and about a quarter of a 
pound of loaf-ſugar, fine ſcraped, and then fill up 
the hogſhead, or other _ and roll it * 

ve 
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five times over ; and this will bring it to a colour 
and fineneſs. 


To meliorate, or better Vicious Wine. 


Let your wine, in this caſe, be what it will, your 
buſineſs is to take a pint of clarified honey, a pint of 
water, wherein raiſins of the ſun have been well 
ſteeped, three quarters of a pint of good white wine, 
or claret, according as the colour of your wine is; let 
them ſimmer, and boil a little over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of a third part, taking off the ſcum 
as faſt as it riſes; put it very hot into the vitiated 
wine, and let it ſtand, the bung hole being open ; 
then in a linen bag put a little bruiſed mace, nut- 
meg, and cloves, and hang the bag in the wine, by 
a ſtring, for three or four days; and fo either new 
or old wine will not only be fined, but much better- 
ed; for by this means they are reſtored from their 
inen and decay, and yield a good ſcent and taſte: 
you may, to perfect this work the more, _— kw 
take out the . hang in a ſmall bag 
muſtard- ſeed, a little bruiſed, and the — is done. 


To mate Ice in Summer, and Cooling Wine, &c. 


To make ice, take a ſtone bottle that will hold 
about three quarts of water; put into it three 
ounces of refined falt-petre, half an ounce of Flo- 
rence orrice, and fill it with water boiling hot; ſtop 
it cloſe, and immediately let it down into a well, 
where it muſt remain three or four hours; and 
when you break the bottle you will find it full of 
hard ice: or for want of this opportunity, diſſolve 
a pound of nitre in a bucket of water, and i it will 
cool your bottles exceedingly. | 


General OBSERVATIONS. 


Take ſalt of tartar, and pour diſtilled vinegar on 
it, till it is affatiated, every time you draw off the 


I phlegm, 


1 
phlegm, and then diſtil it into a coated retort by 
egrees ; and rectify the oil through the ſpirit of 
vitriol, which will render it lucid, fragrant, and very 
pleaſant. A ſmall quantity of the powder put into 
wine hung in a fine linen rag in caſk, will re- 
freſh and meliorate, if not recover, foul, pricked, 

or faded wine, in a ſhort time. 

Wines may be alſo enriched by the eſſential and 
fragrant oils, made in ſuch a manner as to incorpo- 
2 with wow or ſpirits of m_ or other wine. 

being diluted by proper fermentation, th 
are eaſily united, and the body of the wine . 
enri 


Having gone through this part of my under- 
taking, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that although I 
have been very exact in ſpecifying the particular 
quantity of each ingredient uſed in the making, as 
well as mending wines treated of, yet every 
man's palate ſhould be conſulted by thuſe who are 
employed to do the buſineſs; and your own judg- 
ment will direct you how to leſſen or N any 
part, in proportion, according to the taſte of the 
employer. 


The ART of DIsTILLING. 


To mate Surfeit Water. 


AKE ſcurvy-graſs, brook- lime, water- creſſes, 
Roman wormwood, rue, mint, balm, ſage, 
clivers, of each one handful; green merery, two 
handfuls; poppies, if freſh half a peck, if dry a 
uarter of a peck ; cochineal, ſix penny worth; ſaf- 
_ ſix pennyworth ; anniſeeds, carraway-ſeeds, 
coriander-ſeeds, cardamon-ſeeds, of each an ounce 3 
2 liquorice 


L SS 
liquorice two ounces ſcraped, figs ſplit a pound, 
_—_ of the ſun ſtoned a pound, | oo oh 
an ounce bruiſed, nutmeg an ounce beat, mace an 
ounce bruiſed, © ee an * 2 Fs 
a few flowers of roſemary, marigolds and - 
flowers ; put all theſe into a large ſtone jar, and 

ut to them three gallons of French brandy ; cover 
| it cloſe, and let it ſtand near the fire for three 
weeks. Stir it three or four times a week, and 
take care to keep it cloſe ſtopped, and then ſtrain 
| it off; bottle the liquor, and pour on the ingre- 
| dients another gallon of French brandy. Let it 
| ſtand a week, ſtirring it once a day, then diſtil it 
| in a cold ſtill, and this will make fine white ſurfeit 
| water. 
| This water may be made at any time of the year 
2 | in London, becauſe the ingredients are always to be 
| had, either green or dry; but it is the beſt made 


in ſummer. 


The Way to uſe the Still. 

You muſt lay the plate, then wood- aſhes thick 
| at the bottom, then the iron pan, which you are to 
| fill with your walnuts and liquor, then put on the 
| head of the till, make a pretty briſk fire till the 
ſtill begins to drop, then flacken it ſo as juſt to 
have enough to keep the ſtill at work, mind all the 
time to keep a wet cloth over the head of the ſtill 
all the time it is a work, and always obſerve not 
to let the ſtill work longer than the liquor is good, 
and take care you don't burn the ſtill; and thus 
| you may diſtil what you pleaſe. If you draw the 
| _ too far it will burn, and give your liquor a bad 
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Hyſterical Water. 


Take betony, roots of lovage, ſeeds of wild 
parſnips, of each two ounces, roots of ſingle piony 
four ounces, of the miſletoe of the oak three 
OUNCES, 


1 


ounces, myrrh a quarter of an *ounce, caſtor half 
an ounce ; beat all theſe together, and add to them 
a quarter of a pound of dried millepedes; pour on 
theſe three quarts of mugwort water, and two quarts 
of brandy; let them ſtand in a cloſe veſſel eight days, 
then diſtil it in a cold ſtill paſted up. You may 
draw off nine pints of water, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte. Mix all together, and bottle it up. 


Plague Water. 


Take a handful of the root of angelica, dragon, 
maywort, mint, rue, carduus, origany, winter 
ſavoury, broad thyme, roſemary, pimpernell, ſage, 
fumitory, coltsfoot, ſcabeus, burridge, ſaxafreg, 
betony, liverwort, jarmander; the like quantity 
of the flowers of wormwood, ſuckery, hyſop, agri- 
mony, fennel, cowſlips, poppies, 2. ſetfoyl, 
vervain, maidenhair, mother-wort, cowage, gol- 
den-rod, cromwell, dill ; and of the ſeeds, hart's- 
tongue, horchound, fennel, meleolet, St. John- 
wort, comfrey, featherfew, red roſe-leaves, wood- 
— of the wall, heart's eaſe, centory, 
ſea- drink; one pound of gentian- root, duck- root, 
butter- bur- root, piony- root, bay-berries, juniper- 
berries; one ounce of nutmegs, one ounce of 
cloves, and half an ounce of mace; pick the herbs 
and flowers, and ſhred them a little. Cut the 
roots, bruiſe the berries, and pound the ſpices fine; 
take a peck of green walnuts, and chop them ſmall, 
mix all theſe together, and lay them to ſteep in 
ſack-lees, or any white wine lees; if not in * 
ſpirits, but wine-lees are beſt. Let them he a 
week or better; be ſure to ſtir them once a day 
with a ſtick, and keep them cloſe covered, then ſtill 
them in an alembic with a ſlow fire, and take care 
your ſtill does not burn. The firſt, ſecond, and 
third running is good, and ſome of the fourth. 
Let them ſtand till cold, then put them WEIS. | 
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Red Roſe Buds. " 


Wet your roſes in fair water ; four gallons of 
roſes. will take near two of water ; then ſtill 


them in a cold ſtill ; take the ſame ſtilled water, 
and put it unto as many freſh roſes as it will wet, 
and ſtill them again. 1 

Mint, balm, parſley, and pennyroyal water, diſ- 
til the ſame way. ; 


Treacle Water. 


Take the juice of green walnuts four ds, of 
rue, carduus, marygold, and balm, of rack three 
pounds, of butter but half a pound, roots of bur- 
dock one pound, angelica and maſter-wort, of each 
half a pound, leaves of ſcordium fix handfuls, Ve- 
nice treacle and mithridate, of each half a pound, 
old Canary wine two pounds, white wine vinegar 
ſix pounds, juice of lemon ſix pounds, and diſtil 
this in an alembic. 


Walnut Water. 


Take a peck of fine green walnuts, bruiſe them 
well in a large mortar, put them in a pan with a 
handful of balm bruiſed, put two quarts of good 
French brandy to them, cover them cloſe, and let 
them he three days; the next day diſtil them in a 
cold ſtill; from this quantity draw three quarts, 
which you may do in a day. 


Milk Water. 


Take two handfuls of wormwood, as much car- 
duus, as much rue, four handfuls of mint, as much 
balm, half as much angelica; cut theſe a little, put 
them into a cold ſtill, and put to them three quarts 
of milk. Let your fire be quick till your ſtill drops, 
and then ſlacken your fire. You may draw off two 
guarts. The firſt quart will keep all the 3 

| ac 
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Black Cherry Water. 

Get ſix pounds of black cherries, and bruiſe 
_ _ of roſe- 
mary, ſweet marjoram, int, angelica, balm, 
marygold flowers, of *. a handful, dried violets, 
one ounce, anniſeeds and ſweet fennel-ſeeds, of 


each half an ounce bruiſed ; cut the herbs ſmall, 
mix all together, and diſtil them off in a cold ſtill. 


WORE ILY 
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PICKLING alt& PRESERVING. 


To pictle ASPARAGUS. 


KE care to pick out the largeſt and fineſt 
4 ſort, and _ and 
waſh the green part in ſpring water, till th 

are very clean, Then let 8 in tld wr 
for three hours; put a fſtew-pan filled with 
ſpring- water, and a handful of ſalt, on the fire, 
and as it boils, put the graſs in looſe, and not too 
many at a time, for fear of bruiſing the heads. 
Let them lay in it 'till they are ſcalded, and take 
them out, and lay them looſe on a cloth to cool. 
You muſt prepare your pickle before-hand in this 
manner; to four quarts of vinegar put one 
quart of ſpring-water, a large handful of bay ſalt, 
and boil them together; then put the aſparagus 
into a large jar, and add two nutmegs, a quarter 
of an ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of 
white pepper whole, to a gallon of the pickle, and 
pour it in the jar or jars where you placed your 
aſparagus. Take a piece of linen cloth, three or 
four times doubled, and cover the top of the jar; 


and, 


N * 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


HUSE the largeſt you can, though they 

ſhould not be over-ripe, and pull them into 
little pieces or ſprigs, pick the ſmall leaves 
from them. Fill a large broad ſtew-pan with 
ſpring-water, and ſet it over the fire *till it boils; 
then put the flowers in, and add two ounces of 
white ſalt, and let them boil quick for about a 
minute, or ſcarce ſo much; take them out gently 
with a ſlice, and throw them into cold water, and 
lay them on a cloth to dry. Take bottles with wide 
mouths, or jars, and put them in, and fill the 
bottles with vinegar that has been diſtilled, and 
add three or four blades of mace, and a nutmeg 
ſliced thin. Cover the bottles well with the fat of 
mutton, then tie them with a bladder, and over 
that with leather, very cloſe. After | ſtanding 
about a month, open them, and perhaps the pickle 


will have a ſweetiſh taſte; you muſt then pour 


away the vinegar, and put freſh in, with taking 
—_— Ho eat well in three weeks, 


ONIONS. 


HE moſt proper ſize for pickling are thoſe 
about the ſize of a common walnut, though 

ſome people chuſe them leſs. Take a proper quan- 
tity, and ſtrip off the outſide coat ; boil them once 
in water *till they begin to grow tender, drain them 
dry, and let them ſtand to cool; then ſtrip off the 
ſecond and third ſkin, and dry them with a ſoft 
linen 


( 41 ) 
linen rag, ob Put them in- 
to wide-mouthed or Bottles, and add five or 
ſix bay- leaves, to a quartern of onions put a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, or thereabouts, and 
two races of ginger ginger —— — 


ay ſalt, and boil it, careful to take the ſcum 
Irrer 
or bottles; dip a bladder in vinegar, and tie it 
down cloſe. When you take out any 2 
J ET BE as the pickle will 


FRENCH BEANS. 


"= you pickle, as the liquor ſhould juſt cover 
and throw in a little bay-ſalt, and a very 
ſmall quantity of white ſalt; put a nutmeg, cut in 
quarters, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter 
an ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce © 
whole pepper, and a _ of ginger ſliced, to 
every 


— 2 — - - 
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every gallon of pickle ; boil all theſe together in 4 
copper pot, and pour it ſcalding hot on your 
French beans, covering them over with the liquor. 
After ſtanding 30 or 40 hours, boil the pickle again, 
and pour it over them as above, and in two days 
afterwards boil it again, and do as before. When 
they are cold, cover and tie them cloſe with a blad- 
der and leather, taking care to keep them well 
covered every time you uſe any ; and they ſhould 
never be taken out but with a wooden ſpoon. It 

is neceſſary to obſerve, that you are not to take out 
ihe ſpices you have put into the jar when you boil 
the pickle, as it will ſpoil its flavour. T he pickle 


will ſerve a ſecond year, by boiling it up again. 
GERKINS. 


T2 avoid repetition, the beſt method to ma- 


1 


and 


them is exactly as the French beans. 


BEET-ROOT. 


UT geg in a pot over te fre, and 
when it boils put in the beet-root, and let it 
till it is tender; peel it, put it in a ſtone Jay, 
pour as much vinegar and ſpring- water as will 
cover it; let there be one-third more vinegar than 
water, and put it in a pan firſt, and ſeaſon it with 
ſalt to your palate, and tir it till the ſalt is diſſolved; 


then pour it over the beet, and tie it cloſe down. 
The pickle muſt not be boiled. 


PEACHES. 
2 for pickling ſhould be at their 
ore 


full growth, and gathered immediately be- 
they are ripe; chuſe thoſe that are not bruiſed. 
Take as much ſpring-water as will cover them, 
and put as much common and bay ſalt as will make 
it bear an egg; put in the hes, and let the 
water cover them. After ſtanding about three 


1 | days, 


jar, or glaſs 
it with the 
egar; add one pint of the beſt muſ- 
tard, half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nu 
three heads of garlic, and ſome ſliced ginger, to 
each gallon; (leſs quantities in . care 
to mix the pickle well, and pour ĩt over the peaches; 
then tie them cloſe with a and leather, and 
in ſix or eight weeks they will eat fine. Some 
cut them acroſs with a knife, take out the ſtones, 
and after filling them with good muſtard, a little 
garlic, horſe-radiſh, and ginger, tie them her 
in. It is a very reliſhing way. You ſhould 
keep the jar always filled with vinegar, as they 
waſte in keeping. 


NECTARINES and APRICOTS. 
fla beſt way of doing theſe, is as before di- 
rected to peaches. 


WHITE PLUMS. 


OLLOW the fame method ; and if the plums 
F have ſtalks on, do not pick them off. 


WHITE MUSHROOMS. 


ET the fineſt ſmall bottoms, cut the lower 
part, and rinſe them well with a piece of flan - 

nel through three or four waters ; ſet them over a 
fire in a ſtew-pan filled with good ſpring-water, and 
throw in a handful of ſalt. As ſoon as it boils, pour 
the muſhrooms in, and after boling abour five 
minutes, drain them through a cullender for a 
minute, and then lay them on a piece of linen cloth, 
and cover them with another. The pickle ſhould 
be prepared before-hand in the following manner ; 
put one gallon of vinegar into a cold ſtill, and add 
about half a pound of the beſt bay ſalt (to every 
(3 2 gallon 


— — — — 
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Hon half a pound of falt, and the other ingre- 
Tents in proportion) ® quaiter of an qunce of 
cloves, one nu cut in four parts, and cover the 
top of the ſtill with a wet cloth, keeping it always 
wet, or rather as it dries, it for one that is 
wet. Let it be a gentle fire; if too fierce, you may 
burn the bottom of the ſtill. As long as you tafte 
the acid, keep drawing it off in bottles, and before 
it is cold put in rooms, putting in here and 
there a few blades of mace and a ſlice of nutmeg 3 
(the nutmeg ſhould be boiled a few minutes in a 
little vinegar, as it will be eaſier to ſlice it when 
hot) — ur ſome melted mutton- fat over the 

ä well ſtrained; ſome put oil over, 
but I think mutton far better. 


Another Way to pictle MUSHROOMS. 


FTER waſhing them clean in f. -water, 

dry them well, and put them min Bale bot- 
tles; ſlice a nutmeg boiled in vinegar very thin, 
and take a few blades of mace fill the bottles with 
ſugar-vinegar and -water, both cold : pour 
— mutton-fat at ary * of the bottles, od of tie 
them cloſe as uſual. They will retain a fine fla- 
vour done this way, as if newly gathered ; and a 
ſpoonful of the e put into any ſauce, will give 
an agreeable 1.— tha* they will not retain the 
whiteneſs of thoſe above-mentioned. 


MUSHROOMS for Ses. 


od) a piece of flannel, and waſh them 
clean in ſalt and water; throw a little ſalt 
over them, and let them boil about two minutes in 
their own liquor; drain them through a ſieve, and 
ſpread them on a linen cloth; — they are cold, 
— them in wide-mouthed bottles with a tolerable 
quantity of whole mace, a ſliced nutmeg (the nut- 
meg boiled as above) and a few cw Boil your 

own 
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boi le a minu it, 
and, when cold, pour it into the bottles, and put 
ſome fryed mutton- fat on the top; then cork the 
bottles, and tie them with a bladder and leather to 
n poſſible, and ſet them in a 

lace. This is the only method for pickling 
them for voyages, and has been often proved to be 
the beſt, as ſeveral captains, for whom I have done 
them, can atteſt. | | 


MUSHROOMS without Pickle. 


ICK the largeſt ſort, peel them, and ſcrape the 

inſide clean; put them in a ſauce- pan, with 

a little ſalt, and boil them in their own liquor, drain 

them through a ſieve, and put them into a cool 

oven on tin-plates ; do this often till they are quite 

dry, and then put them in a jar, tied tight down, 

and keep them in a very dry place. This way of 

ing muſhrooms makes them as fine to the 

eye as truffles, and they will have a delicious fla- 
vour in the mouth. : 


PURPLE CABBAGE. 


Ex two fine cloſe red cabbages, two cauli- 

flowers, not over-ripe, half a peck of fine 
kidney-beans, fix cloves of garlic, ſtuck on ſix 
ſticks ; waſh the whole in ſpring-water, and juſt let 


them boil up; then drain them in a ſieve, and lay 


the cabbage on a table in ſeparate leaves, and throw 
bay falt on them. Dry them in a very flow oven, 
or in the ſun, if it ſhould ſhine hot and clear; they 
muſt be quite dry. When this is done, make the 
pickle with four quarts of the beſt white wine vine- 
gar, one quart of {pring-water, one ounce of white 
per ; boil the whole for twenty minutes, and 

et it ſtand till quite cold; cut in pieces about four 
| OUNCES 
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ounces of ginger, throw ſalt over it, and let it ſtand 
fix days; get half a pound of the beſt muſtard 
ſeed, rince it in fair water, and lay it open to dry; 
as ſoon as it is quite dry, pound of it. The 
ingredients being all ready, take the jar, and put 
a row of cabbage at bottom, a layer of beans and 
cauliflowers, and ſprinkle between each row the 
muſtard-ſeed, ginger, and ſome black and Jamaica 
pepper, and mix about an ounce of turmerick 
root powdered ; then put in the pickle, which muſt 
cover the whole. It will not be fit for uſe in leſs 
than ſixteen or eighteen days. This is eſteemed 
2 fine reliſhing pickle. 

RED CABBAGE. 
HOUGH red cabbage is chiefly uſed by 
way of garniſhing diſhes, ſallads, pickles, 

&c. yet as it is a pickle many people are fond of, 
being very cheap, I ſhall give the following as the 


beſt method. Slice the cabbage thin, and put 


y „ falt, and an ounce of all-ſpice cold. Co- 
yer it very cloſe, and it will be good for uſe in a 
week's time. 
BARBERRIES. 
AKE an equal quantity of white wine vine- 
gar and ſpring-water, and put half a pound of 
fix-penny powder ſugar, and a quarter of a pound 
of white ſalt, to every quart of theliquor, and ſepa- 
rate the barberries into two ſorts, the worſt put into 
this liquor, and the beſt into glaſſes : then boil the 
ickle with the worſt ſort; ſcum it very clean, and 
eep boiling it till it looks of a fine colour; when 
it is cold, ſtrain it through a cloth, and preſs it as 
much as you can to drain every drop of the liquor, 
in order to heighten the colour. it ſtand to 
ſettle, and then pour it lightly off into the glaſſes 
with a little of the pickle. Boil a ſmall parcel of 


( 4) ) 
fennel, and, when cold, put a ſprig or two in the 
top of the pot or glaſs, and tie it cloſe with a blad- 
der und leather. *Tis a very agreeable reliſh. 
| RED CURRANTS. 
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berries. 
FENNEL. 


UT ſome ſpring- water on the fire, and a 
handful of ſalt; as ſoon as it boils tie the fen- 
nel in bunches, put them into the water, and ſcald 
them; then lay them on a cloth to dry, and when 
cold, put it in a glaſs with ſome nutmeg and mace, 
fill it up with cold vinegar, lay a ſprig of green 
fennel on the top, and tie it down with leather dou- 
bled twice or three times. 


CUCUMBERS i Slice. 


ICK them large, before they grow too ſeedy, 
and ſlice them in a large pewter-diſh, about 

the thickneſs of a crown- piece, or rather thicker ; 
ſlice two large onions to every dozen of cucumbers, 
lay them in rows, and put a handful of ſalt between 
each row; take another diſh to cover them, and 
after letting them ſtand two days, drain them in a 
cullender ; then put them into a jar, cover them 
with the beſt white wine vinegar, and let them ſtand 
four or five hours more. Pour the vinegar from 
them into a copper ſauce-pan, and throw a little 
more ſalt in, and let it boil; put alſo a little mace, 
ſome whole pepper, a race of ginger cut in ſlices ; 
and then pour the boiling vinegar on. Be careful 
to keep them cloſe covered, and as ſoon as they are 
quite cold, tie them down. In a week they wall 


be good to eat. 


WA Le 
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WALNUTS Green. 


ET the largeft and fineſt fort, pare them 
(Gur oe ad por ther in a tob of | ſpring- 
S with one pound of bay - ſalt; 
after letting them lie in the water about twenty-four 
hours, i th and put them in a ſtone jar; 
between each layer of walnuts, put a layer of vine 
leaves both at top and bottom, F 
222 They muſt ſtand all night, and 

ur the vinegar from them into a 
wy of prot Poon, and put in one pound of 
falt; fer it over the fire, and after it hes bailed = a 
few minutes, pour it over the nuts; tie a woollen 
2 * 
Drain 


— and cover them with a woollen 
cloth. When they have three or four days, 
repeat the ſame again three or four times, and as 
ſoon as cold, put in half a pint of muſtard-ſeed, a 
ſtick of horſe- radiſ ſliced, a large onion ſtuck 
with cloves in the middle of the pot, and tie them 
cloſe with a bladder and leather. In a fortnight, 
or thereabouts, they will be in good order. 


WALNUTS Black. 


Garin the -nuts as large as poſſible, at 
their full growth, dee they are exceſſive 


allum. After lying two days, change the wate.; 
let them lie again for two days ; then ſhift them 


again, 


hard, and put them in ſalt and water, with a little 
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them in 


the 
12382 As ſoon as you have filled the pot ha 


the middle. Put in half a pint of muſt 
quarter of an ounce of mace; black pepper, half 
an ounce; all- ſpice, the ſame quantity; fix bay- 
leaves, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſn; fill the pot, 
and pour boiling vinegar over them. Cover them 
with a plate, and when cold, tie them down with a 
bladder and leather. In about two months time 
they will eat well. You muſt be careful to 
them covered with pickle ; for which purpoſe- it is 
neceſſary to make more pickle than will cover them 
at firſt, in order to fill the bottles or jars, 'as they 
decreaſe. The next year, if any are left, boil up 
the vinegar again, ſcum it, and when cold, pour 
* wy W This ſort is much the beſt 
uſe. ripe vin can be you 
may uſe that — f ſale and water, FR. fol- 
lowing manner: Put the nuts, prepared as above, 
into your pickling jars, throw in a handful of ſalt, 
a ſmall piece of allum, and fill them with ripe 
vinegar; then cover it cloſe, and let them ſtand 
twelve or fourteen days; after which, pour them 
out of the pot, wipe the nuts with a coarſe cloth, 
and put them in the jar with the pickle, as men- 
tioned before. You need not boil it the firſt year, 
if you have any of the beſt ſugar-vinegar of your 
own making, but pour it on cold ; and next year 
(if any remains) boil it up again, ſcum it, put freſh 
ſpice, and it will ſerve again. 


WALNUTS Vite. 


AKE the largeſt fort, before the ſhell be- 
gins to turn, pare them thin, till you can 
zuſt perceive the white part, and pur them in ſpring- 
water with a handful of ſalt. La them ſoak five 
H or 


(90 3 
or ſix hours in the water, and lay on them a thin 
board to keep them under; get ſome ſpring water 
in a ſtew-pan, and ſet it on a charcoal fire; then 
take the nuts out of the other water, and put them 
in that; let them ſimmer about five minutes, but 
not boil ; have a pan of ſpring-water by you, with 
a handful of ſalt in it, and ſtir it with your hand 


till the ſalt diſſolves. Take your nuts out of the 


ſtew-pan with a wooden ladle, and put them into 
the cold water and falt, and let them ſtand near 
half an hour, laying the board on as before, for if 
they are not kept under the liquor, they will turn 
black ; then take them out, lay them on + cloth, 
and cover them with another to dry ; wine them 
ſoftly with a fine cloth, put them into the jar or 

laſs with ſome blades of mace, and a nutmeg 
fliced very thin; mix the ſpice between the nuts, 


and pour diſtilled vinegar over them. The glaſs 
ſhould be full of nuts, and it is beſt to pour clean 


mutton-fat over them, before you tie them up with 
the bñladder and leather. They eat fine, when 
carefully done this way. 


RADISH PODS. 


AKE the pickle with cold ſpring-water and 
bay- ſalt, ſtrong enough to bear an egg; put 
the pods in it, and lay a board over them to keep 
them under the water. They ſhould ſtand twelve 
days, and then be drained through a ſieve, and 
laid on a cloth to dry. Take the beſt white wine 
vinegar, ſufficient to cover them, boil it, and put 
the pods in a jar, with cloves, macc, ginger and 
Jamaica pepper. Pour the vinegar boiling hot 
over them, and throw a coarſe cloth over, three or 
four times double, that the ſteam. may come 
through, and let them ſtand two or three days. 
This ſhould be repeated two or three times; and 
when it is cold, put in a pint of the beſt —— 


1 
feed, and ſome horſe-radiſh ; then cover it very 
cloſe, and they will be good in a few days. 


GOLDEN PIPPINS. 


P's the largeſt pippins, free from bruiſes or 
ſpots, and put them in a preſerving-pan with 
ſpring-water, and ſet them on a charcoal fire. 
Keep _— —_ with a ſpoon, till they will 
| — but you muſt not let hn þ boil ; when they 
are fit, peel them, and put them into water 
with a gill of the beſt vinegar, and t a quarter 
of an ounce of allum, covering them quite cloſe 
with a pewter-diſh. Then ſet them on a flow char- 
coal fire again, fo as not to boil ; frequently turn- 
ing them round, till they look green. Take them 
out, and lay them to cool on a cloth ; and when 
cold, uſe the ſame pickle as to peaches, only in- 
ſtead of made-muſtard, it ſhould be whole muſtard- 
ſeed. They ſhould be covered cloſe, and in a 
month they will be fit for uſe. 


CODLINGS. 


HESE muſt be greened in the ſame manner 
as pippins ; and when qui:e cold, take off 
the eye with a ſmall ſcoop very carefully, and as 
whole as poſſible ; the core mult likewiſe be ſcoop- 
ed out, and a clove of garlic and muſtard feed put 
in; then lay on the eye again, and put them in 
wide-mouthed glaſſes, with the eye uppermoſt, 
The ſame ſort of pickle as is uſed to peacnes muſt 
do for the codlings, and they ſhould be tied down 
clole. 


Young AR TICHOKES, or SUCKERS. 


UCKERS, or young artichokes, muſt be pared 
very neatly, eſpecially the ends of the leaves 

and the 2 and ſcald them a little in ſalt and 
water. hen they are cold, lay them in ſtone 
2 jars 


3 
jars or wide-mouthed bottles, and put three blades 


of mace, and three or four thin ſlices of nutmeg, 
in each bottle, and fill them with ſugar-vinegar, 
of your own making, or diſtilled vinegar, and 
ing-water, an equal quantity of each ; then ſtop 
* bottles down. I prefer the ſugar The 
leaves of the artichokes ſhould not be TEL” 


 ARTICHOKE BOTTOMS. 


HE artichokes for this purpoſe ſhould be 
full grown; let them be boiled till the leaves 
may be pulled eaſily off, and ſlip the choke away 
cut the ſtalk off pretty cloſe, and put them into 
falt and water for more than an hour ; take and lay 
them on a piece of coarſe linen to drain put them 
into large-mouthed jars, with a nutmeg ſliced, and 
ſome mace between them ; then cover them in the 
Jars with diſtilled vinegar "and ſpring-water, about 
an equal quantity of each, with ſome melted mut- 
ton-fat at the top. Tie the jars down with the 
uſual things for the purpoſe. 


Dry AR TICHOKE BOTTOMS. 


FTER bolling them till the leaves may be 

pulled eaſily off, take. the choke away, cut 
the ſtalk off, and place them on tin plates in an 
oven not over hot; and keep doing it till they are 
hone- dry. Then put them into a ſtone jar, tie them 
down, and ſet them in a warm or dry place. Be- 
fore you make uſe of them, put them in warm wa- 
ter till they are tender, ſhifting the water ſeveral - 
times. The chief uſe of artichokes done this way 
is to cut them ſmall, and put into ſauce ; ny give 
an excellent flavour to moſt ſauces. 


GRAPES. 


W HEN grapes are arrived at their maig 
growth, b before they are ripe, is the moſt, 


proper 
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final cluſters or prigs, and lay them in a ſtone jar; 


put a layer of vine- leaves between each row of 


grapes. Pour ſpring-water enough into a 

to cover „ d throw in as 8 
and pounded bay ſalt and white ſalt (an equal quan- 
tity 2f each) as will make the water bear an egg; 
ſet it over the fire till it boils, and you will find a 
black and white ſcum ariſe; take off the black 
ſcum, and leave the white on; and after boil 
fifteen or eighteen minutes, take it off, and let it 
cool and ſettle. Before it is quite cold, pour the 
liquor ſoftly over the grapes, and put a layer of 
vine-leaves on the top. Then cover them with a 
diſh, and tie a linen cloth cloſe over them for 
twenty or four and twenty hours. When 
have ſtood the time mentioned, take and lay them 
on a cloth, and cover them over again, to dry them. 
Get half a gallon of vinegar, and put in one quart 
of ſpring- water, and a pound of ſixpenny coarſe 
ſugar, ſet it over the fire till it boils, and keep 
ſcumming for a quarter of an hour, and let it ſtand 
till it is cold, then take a dry jar, and lay freſh 
leaves at the bottom; put the firſt layer of grapes 
with leaves between each bunch, and on the top; 
pour the new pickle over them to the top, and 
a thin bit of board (not deal, or any thing that 
may give a bad taſte) and put it on the top to k 
the grapes under the pickle. Tie them cloſe — 
the leather and bladder; and if the pickle dimi- 
niſhes, you ſhould have more ready to cover the 
grapes; for which reaſon it well be beſt ro make 
enough at firſt, In this, as in all other pickles, 
you ho uld carefully tie the jar, after taking any out, 


SAMPHIRE. 


TT ſamphire that is green is beſt. Take a 
J clean pan, and put in the ſamphire; cover 
TE ; ITY i 


* 
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it with fair ſpring- water, and throw in two large 
handfuls of ſalt. It ſhould ſtand about a day and 
a half, and then put it in a large ſaucepan; throw 
in a handful of falt, and cover it with the beſt 
white-wine vinegar. Let the ſaucepan be cloſe 
covered, and ſet it over a ſlack fire; it ſhould 
ſtand over the fire till it is criſp, and of a fine green, 
but no longer; then put it in the pickling jar, 
cloſe covered ; and when cold, tie it cloſe with the 


uſual things for pickles. It will be fit for uſe in a 


week. 

Samphire may be kept twelve or fourteen months 
in a ſtrong brine of water and falt ; put it into vine- 
gar before it is brought to table, 


LEMONS. 


HOUGH lemons are but ſeldom pickled, 
yet as I have ſometimes tried them, I ſhall 
give the following receipt as the beſt I know. 


Get a dozen lemons that are quite ſound, and 


ſcrape them with broken glaſs, then cut them 
acroſs in four parts, but not ſo much as to ſeparate 
them; put in as much falt as you can conveni- 
ently, rub them well with it on the outſide; lay 


them in an carthen diſh for three or four days, 


ſtrew a little ſalt over them, and turn them once 
or twice a day; take an ounce of garlic, and ſlit it 
thin, and lay it in fait three days; parboil a dozen 
cloves of garlic, with a little falt, and let them lay 
three days; a ſmall handful of muſtard-ſeeds brui- 
ſed, and ſearched through a hair ſieve with a little 
red pepper; then take the lemons out of the ſalt, 
and preſs them a little between your fingers; lay 
them in the jar with the 3388 above men- 
tioned, and cover them with white-wine vinegar. 
Tie them cloſe with a leather and bladder, and in 
three weeks or a month you may uſe them. 


Having 
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Having often mentioned the uſe of SUGAR- 
VINEGAR in ſome of the foregoing pickles, for 
the inſtruction of thoſe who may be unacquainted 
with the method of making it properly, I ſhall here 
ſubjoin a curious receipt: 


To make S UGARVINE GAR. 

UT one pound of the coarſe Liſbon ſugar to 

every gallon of water, and ſet it over the fire 
let it boil as long as any ſcum riſes, which muſt be 
conſtantly taken off; then empty it into a tub, and 
as ſoon as it is almoſt cold, toaſt a large piece of 
bread, dip it in mellow yeaſt, and throw into the 
liquor. It ſhould ferment or work at leaſt twenty- 
four hours; then get ready a caſk well hooped with 
iron, and painted over, and fix it in ſuch a man- 
ner as will prevent its being moved, in a place 
where the ſun has full power over it. As ſoon as 
it 1s ready to draw off, fill the veſſels intended to 
hold it, and lay a piece of tile, or ſomething thin, 
in order to keep the duſt from it. It is made at 
the beginning of March, and will be fit to uſe in 
about three months; it ſhould be drawn off in 
ſtone bottles in two months after it has been made ; 
and if you let it ſtand till it is neceſſary to make 
uſe of it, it will never foul again. In caſe you 
find it is not ſour enough when you go to draw it 
off, let it ſtand three or four weeks longer. When 
you pickle any thing to go abroad, make uſe of 
this vinegar only; but in England, it is neceſſary 


when you pickle, to put an equal quantity of ſpring- 


water ; 1t will be then full four. If you uſe it for 
green pickles, it will be neceſſary to boil it, and 
pour ſcalding hot on them two or three times. As 
to walnuts, this pickle will keep them fine, even 
to the Eaſt Indies ; but remember to uſe the pickle 
only, without water. As to thoſe pickles that are 
not green, there is no neceſſity for boiling it. It 
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is excellent for white walnuts, ſuckers and onions 
and all white pickles. | 


General OBSERVATIONS en PICKLING. 


I. LL forts of hot pickle require the beſt 
ſtone jars, as they keep the pickle better 
and longer than earthen ones ; vinegar and falt will 
penetrate through the other ſort. Stone and glaſs 
are beſt in every reſpect. 

II. Make it a conſtant rule not to put the hand 
or into the jar, as it will ſpoil the flavour. 
You Hrn and made of 
ſome ſweet wood. 

III. Remember to tie the jar or bottle faſt, after 
any ſort of pickle; if this is neglected, the 
will loſe its briſkneſs and flavour. 1 

IV. There being a particular quantity or num 
f LE 
oregaing recei you e a or 
—_— 3 the proportion of ada is 
anſwerable, as well as the time of ſtanding for each 
_— a failure of this fort muſt prejudice the 
This, as well as conſulting your palate 
or increaſing the proportion, muſt de- 
3 — whoſe care 
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KONOHA 
Or PRESERVING, &c. 


To preſerve RASBERRIES. 


ugar 
water ; put your berries and ſugar car and 
boil them gently, nee as ſoon 
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are clear, take them out, and boil 


again; when they are cold, 


ep a 


Fr 
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111 


find 
Ny 
the bernes in 
in the glaſſes. 


3. 


fed currants ; then pour it over ben d en 
it is cold — and cloſe them down. 


Another Way to preſerve CHERRIES, 


Prad. and a half of ſugar to two 

cherries, with about half a pint of 
ro anode and let the ſugar diſſolve; as foon 
as it is melted, "ot in he onticldvr of ho chemits 
and ſugar, and oil them gently, that the ſugar 
may melt by degrees; ſcum them, and let them 
boil as faſt as you pleaſe; and while they are boil- 
ing, you ſhould take them off and ſhake them two 
or three times, and put them on again. When the 


colour Bottle them 
when . 


CHERRIES, with the Leaves and Stalks green. 


Dir os bs, es 4 
oy youre rigs upright in 
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p the whole over in te ger. ſo 
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r them dry as or 
ts are done in * They have a fine effect 
in a dale. 


CURRANTS. 


AKE the weight of the currants in 

and pick out the ſceds; . a pop of 

ſugar in half a jack of water, and r 
rants ; they mould boil flow, and 333 

med ; after boiling a quarter of an hag: take th the. 

currants out, and let the ſyrup ſtill boil; then put 

them in again, and as ſoon as you perceive they are 

clear, the ſyrup is of a proper thickneſs, let 

them cool, and 8 in the 
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the 
ar with ſome of the juice 
a ſyrup; when this is 
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boil v tly till are clear and tender; and 
Bane un * far, ſcumming them. Take a 
in or needle and prick mor ane. he 
may. penetrate, and turn them as often as they boi 
in the glaſſes ; let the ſyrup, boil afterwards, and 
ſcum it often; as ſoon as it is cold pour it oyer the 
apricots,. and let it quite cover them. 
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water; boil them tender, and ſtrain che liquor from 
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ugar double-refined, and well beat and ſifted 

h a fine ſieve ; fill them with ſugar, and like- 
wile ſome over them, and then let them ſtand 
a day. n made in this manner: 
get twenty- four pippins, and cut them in ſlices into 


pour it into a ſkillet; p 

and with a bodkin prick them as they are boil 
that the ſyrup may penetrate ; while they are 
ion, frew over the mation. of the thons, and as 
ſoon as they look clear, w. 0p 2s 
them in the glaſſes, one at each glaſs. the 
p to a jelly, and pour it in the glaſs 
and when they are cold, paper them op, and keep 
them in a very dry cloſet. 


PIPPINS i Shkces. 
1255 ſome fine pippins, without coring, cut 
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them in ſlices, and take the weight in ſugar, 
u let it diſſolve; put 
it 
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Pring wa- 

5 them with 

2828 then make, 

fyru and ſome wa- 

ter; let 1 ums in with 
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repeat it till 
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GREEN PEASE. 


HELL fine young peaſe, and put them into 

) boiling water with ſome ſalt; after boiling five 
minutes, drajn them in a cullender, and put them 
on a cloth doubled five or fix times, on a table ; ler 
them lie free, in order to dry, Your bottles ſhould 


board or lath oyer them, and let them be put in a 
cool dry cloſet or cellar, Boil your water when 
you uſe them, and put in a little butter, ſalt, and 
Jugar ; and as ſoon as they are enough, „ 
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